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In  June  1984,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Arrij.  directed  the 
DCSOPS  to  begin  a  project  to  capture  lessons  learned  in  Active 
Component  (AC)  Division  command.  The  project  consists  of  War 
College  students  interviaving  selected  Division  Commanders  (aC) 
allowing  them  to  reflect  on  v;hat  they  had  learned  during  their 
time  in  command.  Several  Division  Commanders  (AC)  have  been 
interviewed,  their  answers  compiled  by  category  and  published 
in  a  booklet  available  to  potential  Division  Commanders  (AC). 

No  such  program  exists  v/ith  respect  to  the  Reserve  Component 
(RC)  of  the  Army,  specifically  as  it  relates  to  command  of  Major 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  Commands  (MUSARCs).  There  are  forty-five 
MUSARCs  in  the  Army  Reserve,  each  commanded  by  a  Major  General 
or  Brigadier  General,  This  paper  represents  the  initial  effort 
to  capture  lessons  learned  from  one  such  MUSARC  Commander,  namely 
MG  William  F,  Ward,  Jr.  Commander  77th  ARCOM,  Nev7  York  City, 

Nev;  York.  MG  Ward  subsequently  served  as  Chief,  Army  Reserve 
our  country's  "top  citizen  soldier". 
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I-'ITRODUCTION 

The  mission  of  the  Army  Reserve  is  to  provide  trained 
units  and  qualified  soldiers  for  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
in  time  of  v/ar  or  national  emergency  and  at  such  times  as 
national  security  requires. 

The  Army  Reserve  consists  of  the  Ready  Reserve,  the  Standby 
Reserve,  and  the  Retired  Reserve.  The  Ready  Reserve  consists 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  and  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR). 
The  Selected  Reserve  consists  of  reservists  assigned  to  troop 
program  units  (TPUs),  reservists  who  serve  as  Individual 
Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMAs),  and  reservists  who  are  members 
of  the  Active  Guard/Resar /a  (AGR)  Program. 

TPUs  are  organized  and  assigned,  for  purposes  of  command 
and  control,  to  Major  United  States  Army  Reserve  Commands 
(MUSARCS).  The  MUSARC  is  responsible  for  the  manning,  training, 
equipping,  and  mobilizing  of  the  TPUs  under  its  command  and 
control.  There  are  forty-eight  MUSARCs  organized  and  operating 
within  the  current  Army  Reserve  structure,  most  commanded  by 
a  USAR  Major  General  and  sorae  commanded  by  a  USAR  Brigadier 
General . 

The  MUSARC  Commander  finds  himself /herself  in  command 
of  combat,  combat  service,  and  combat  service  support  units 
often  spread  out  over  a  multiple  state  area  and  often  totalling 
between  5,000  and  20,000  soldiers.  There  exists  no  pre-command 
course  for  MUSARC  commanders  and  no  formal  program  whereby 
lessons  learned  from  previous  MUSARC  Commanders  may  be  shared 


with  newly  selected  MUSARC  Conmanders. 

This  paper  provides  the  results  of  the  first  lessons 
learned  interviev?  conducted  with  a  former  HUSARC  Commander, 
namely  .lajor  General  William  F.  Ward,  Jr.  v;ho  commanded  the 
77th  ARCOn,  in  New  York  City,  New  York  and  went  on  to  serve 
as  the  Chief,  Army  Reserve,  that  is,  the  top  citizen  soldier 
in  the  United  States  Army.  Due  to  the  unique  background  and 
experience  of  NG  W'ard,  a  brief  biographical  summary  is  also 
included.  The  following  biographical  summary  and  statements 
of  lessons  learned  by  NG  Ward  as  77th  ARCOM  Commander  are  v;ritten 
in  the  "first  per^^on"  as  they  represent  a  summarized  caraphrase 
of  the  interview  I  conducted  with  'AG  W’ard. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SUMMARY 

I  v/as  born  into  a  typical  20th  Century  nuclear  family 

in  Everett,  Massachusets .  The  Ward  side  of  the  family  came  to 

America  from  Ireland,  before  the  Revolutionary  iJar,  witii  no 

idea  of  settling  down  and  doing  anything  productive  except 

fighting  the  British.  However,  they  did  stay  around  and  became 

involved  in  the  early  railroad  business  along  v.^ith  the  politics 

of  the  Boston  scene.  My  father  was  a  graduate  of  Boston  College 

as  was  his  father.  The  V7ard  family,  like  most  immigrants,  ware 

super  patriotic.  My  father  served  in  the  Navy,  retiring  as  a 

Captain  in  the  Navy  Reserve.  He  provided  a  Navy  orientation 

to  our  family.  My  father  was  very  bright  and  set  a  standard 

of  intellectual  perseverance  that  made  it  tough  to  follow.  He 

also  served  as  Republican  Chairman  in  the  community.  My  mother 
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v/as  a  rsniarkable  v/oman,  a  hard  worker,  and  very  well  liked  in 
the  cominunity.  Additionally,  she  served  as  Democratic  Vice 
Chairman  in  the  community.  The  kitchen  table,  in  the  Ward 
household,  provided  a  unique  setting  for  quite  interesting 
nightly  discussions.  Our  family  orientation  was  alv;ays  focused 
on  public  support  to  our  community  and  nation. 

I  was  a  straight  "A"  student  in  Hign  Scnool  and  President 
of  the  Student  Council.  I  played  football,  baseball  and 
basketball  in  school  leagues  and  hockey  in  a  community  league. 

I  also  worked  part-time  as  an  apprentice  in  a  meat  cutter  shop, 
often  v/orking  30  to  35  hours  a  week  iv?hen  there  v;as  no  sports 
practice.  In  addition  for  a  brief  time  while  in  school  I 
organized  a  band  and  quickly  found  out  that  I  could  make  more 
money  playing  "gigs"  than  xvorking  the  meat  counter  for  35C  per 
hour. 

I  pursued  the  application  process  for  appointment  to 
Annapolis  including  the  competitive  exam  and  congressional 
interview  process.  My  Congressman  said  there  was  no  appointment 
available  at  Annapolis  but  there  was  one  available  at  :7est  Point. 
I  did  not  know  anything  about  West  Point  but  the  Congressman 
told  me  that  they  had  a  very  good  hockey  team.  That  ended  the 
discussion.  It  was  the  United  States  riilitary  Academy  at  VJest 
Point  for  me. 


WEST  POINT  EXPERIENCE 

High  School  v;as  a  very  secure  experience  for  me,  but 

initially  West  Point  posed  a  different  environment.  '.Jest  Point 
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X'jas  full  of  young  men  who  had  all  experienced  very  secure 
and  successful  high  school  days.  The  competi tion  was  tough  and 
I  learned  a  different  way  of  getting  along  w’ith  people  that 
I  would  incorporate  into  ray  endeavors  from  then  on.  The  lessons 
I  learned  were  that  teamwork  v;as  extremely  important, 
preparation  time  was  key,  and  the  ability  to  manage  my  time 
v/as  crucial  to  success.  Early  on,  I  became  skeptical  about  tne 
"screaming  and  shouting"  requirement  to  lead  troops 
and  sought  to  lead  by  example  and  emphasize  good  positive 
communications.  From  time  to  time  it  bothered  me  that  there 
was  so  much  emphasis  on  appearance.  One  needs  to  scratch  beneath 
tne  appearance  to  discover  the  moral  underpinnings  which  make 
up  the  character  required  to  lead  people. 

KOREAN  WAR  EXPERIENCE 

I  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1950  and  in  very  short 
order  found  myself  in  Korea.  There  v/as  no  opportunity  for 
attendance  at  the  Officer  Easic  Ccurce  and  the  first  time  I 
found  himself  in  a  "moving"  tank  was  in  Korea.  I  refer  to  the 
Korean  War  as  the  "great  unappreciated  war".  It  was  truly  a 
"v7ar  on  the  cheap".  Winter  operations  v/ere  conducted  with  summer 
equipment.  Training  was  not  the  problem  but  equipping  and  manning 
the  force  was.  No  more  "Task  Force  Smiths"  is  not  only  an  attack 
on  the  training  of  the  force  but  on  the  equipping  and  manning 
of  the  force. 

One  day  while  approaching  a  small  village  with  my  recon 

platoon,  we  unexpectedly  ran  into  a  Chinese  company.  My  jeep 
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driver  and  I  pulled  into  the  lead  as  we  entered  the  village 

and  all  of  a  sudden  all  I  could  see  was  Chinese  soldiers  on 

the  road.  A  fire  fight  ensued  and  I  remember  emptying  my  carbin 

at  the  Chinese.  By  now  they  are  banging  on  my  jeep  and  shooting 

up  the  engine.  I  turned  around,  pulled  my  pistol  out,  and  found 

myself  standing  face  to  face  v/ith  a  Chinese  officer  and  he's 

grinning  at  me,  as  if  to  say,  "I  got  you".  I  fired  and  hit  him 

in  the  hip.  Ha  spun  around,  went  ass  over  tea  kettle,  and 

dropped.  I  rolled  down  a  small  embankment  and  took  one  round 

right  through  the  top  of  my  helmet,  vmich  took  my  helmet  off. 

The  next  two  rounds  went  through  my  helmet  liner  and  grazed 

the  top  of  my  head.  Another  round  went  through  my  helmet  liner, 

took  off  the  top  of  my  ear,  and  want  out  my  back  like  a  rope 

Durn.  The  rounds  grazing  my  head  took  a  lot  of  blood  and  I 

remember  a  couple  of  grenades  going  off  near  by.  I  continued 

to  fire  until  I  emptied  my  magazine  and  figured  I  was  in  deep 

trouble.  I  played  dead.  A  Chinese  soldier  came  up  and  took  my 

pistol  and  my  map  case,  which  included  an  unmarked  map  and  all 

my  wife's  letters.  Some  Chinese  sensors  must  have  had  a  great 

time  reading  those  "red  hot"  letters.  As  I  continued  to  lie 

there,  playing  dead,  the  Chinese  tore  off  my  watch.  Someone 

grabbed  at  my  finger  to  remove  my  ring  but  couldn't  so  I  lay 

there  waiting  for  them  to  shoot  off  my  finger.  It  didn't  happen 

but  suddenly  I  felt  a  tremendous  belt  on  my  right  shoulder, 

evidently  someone  kicked  me  very  hard.  I  didn't  budge,  didn't 

moan  or  grunt,  and  continued  to  hold  my  breath  which  seemed 

to  be  for  a  very  long,  long  time.  To  this  day  I  don't  know  hov7 
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long  I  lay  there,  but  what  after  seensd  a  very  long  time  I  looked 
around  and  sav;  that  the  Chinese  soldiers  had  left  me  for  dead 
and  v/ere  movi;*^  down  the  road  out  of  the  area.  VJhen  I  could 
see  that  they  were  out  of  range  I  jumped  up  and  took  off  down 
the  road,  hack  toward  our  main  column  as  fast  as  I  could.  They 
oegan  shooting  at  me  but  I  was  out  of  range.  I  got  back  to  our 
main  column  probably  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  I  went  back 
to  the  battalion  aid  station  and  from  there  was  sent  to  a  nearby 
surgical  hospital  v;here  they  fixed  my  ear  and  I  was  back  in 
the  battalion  area  v;ithin  an  hour.  The  next  morning  I  Vi7ent  oack 
to  the  scene  of  the  earlier  fire  fight.  My  jeep  was  still  there 
but  I  never  found  my  map  case.  A  few  bodies  were  left  scattered 
around.  I  figured  I  was  "one  lucky  dude".  The  lesson  I  learned 
was  that  at  times  you  must  just  follow  your  instincts.  I  knev; 

I  didn't  want  to  become  a  PO'/J  so  I  did  what  I  had  to  do  so  I 
would  not  be  captured. 

POST  KOREA  EXPERIENCE 

I  returned  to  the  states  and  subsequently  commanded  a 
tank  company  in  the  Third  Armored  Division  and  was  selected 
as  Aide  de  Camp  to  General  John  R.  Beishline,  VZest  Point  Class 
of  '31.  He  was  one  of  the  Army's  early  "intellectual"  giants. 

I  watched  hiiT.  work  and  gained  great  insights  on  hov;  the  Army 
worked  at  the  highest  levels.  These  lessons  would  stay  with 
me  throughout  my  career.  I  v/as  planning  to  stay  in  the  Army 
but  the  illness  of  my  parents  forced  me  to  leave  active  duty 

and  return  home  to  take  over  the  family  insurance  business. 
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None  of  ray  brothers  or  sister  had  an  insurance  license,  only 
me.  I  went  home  took  over  the  business,  continued  ray  forraal 
education  at  graduate  school,  and  corainanded  a  Tank  Corapany 
in  the  Array  Reserve. 

My  early  military  career  emphasized  all  that  is  encompassed 
in  the  tradition  of  "Duty,  Honor,  Country",  ily  early  life.  West 
Point  experience,  and  Korean  experience  established  a  leadership 
foundation  that  would  stay  with  me  throughout  my  Army  Reserve 
career  leading  to  ray  selection  as  Commander,  77th  ARCOM  and 
subsequently  Chief,  Array  Reserve. 

PREPARATION  FOR  ARCOM  COMMAND 
The  minute  you  start  v;orrying  about  v/hether  or  not  you're 
going  to  become  a  general  you  don't  deserve  to  be  a  general. 

I  aiv/ays  did  a  lot  of  reading,  especially  biographies  and 
autobiographies  of  great  military  leaders.  I  especially  remember 
reading  the  biography  of  General  Abrams.  He  had  the  great  ability 
to  cut  through  the  periphery  and  get  to  the  real  problem. 

Generals  Grant,  Pershing,  and  Marshall  did  the  same  thing.  The 
higher  up  the  chain  of  command  you  go  the  smarter  you  have  to 
be  and  the  smarter  you  have  to  be  in  subjects  outside  the 
military  like  economics,  social  behavior,  and  politics.  General 
Colin  Powell  is  very  good  at  this. 

The  ability  to  effectively  manage  your  time  is  critical. 

You  can't  do  everything  you  want  so  you  must  prioritize  your 
efforts.  My  '.Jest  Point  experience  really  laid  the  foundation 

for  learning  how  to  manage  and  prioritize  my  time. 
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Hy  civilian  experience  was  key.  At  the  time  I  ..’as  selected 
to  command  the  77th  ARCOi!,  I  'was  running  a  company  comprised 
of  800  employees  with  a  budget  of  over  two  hundred  million 
dollars.  Militarily  I  had  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  and  Deputy 
ARCOM  Commander  so  I  felt  totally  prepared  to  command  the  ARCOM. 
Serving  as  ARCOM  Chief  of  Staff  is  the  best  prerequisite  for 
ARCOM  Command.  It's  the  toughest  job  in  the  ARCOM  and  after 
serving  as  the  Chief  you  know  whether  or  not  you're  ready  to 
co.mmand. 

It's  important  that  you  keep  up  with  v/hat  is  going  on 
in  the  Army  as  a  whole.  Too  many  ARCOM  Commanders  have  a  very 
limited  perspective  of  what  is  happening  within  the  Army  above 
the  ARCOM.  Y<eu've  got  to  be  prepared  to  deal  in  a  large 
organizational  environment,  v/here  you're  able  to  have  the 
patience  of  Job  and  let  your  "bladder  fill  to  overf lov/ing  v;ithout 
your  mind  going  out  to  lunch  at  the  same  time". 

SURPRISES  UPON  ASSUMPTION  OF  COMMAND 
The  most  surprising  thing  for  me  ;vas  the  relationships 
you  had  with  the  Active  Component  leadership.  You  go  from  dealing 
v/ith  officers  who  were  brilliant  and  helpful  to  dealing  v/ith 
those  who  were  "out  to  lunch".  LTG  Jeff  Smith,  former  1st  Army 
Commander  v/as  brilliant.  He  did  his  homework.  He  knew  what  was 
on  every  page  of  his  regulations  and  you  couldn't  "BS"  him  at 
all . 
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READINESS 


Obviously  raadiness  is  the  major  concern  facing  USAR 
Commanders.  I  developed  what  we  called  the  "Readiness  Blitz" 
or  the  "Blue  Goose  Blitz".  In  essence,  this  was  a  CoK^mana 
Readiness  Inspection  conducted  by  the  ARCOM  staff  which  checked 
to  see  if  units  had  the  appropriate  equipment  on  hand  and  the 
soldiers  needed  tor  deployment.  The  inspection  report  v;ant 
directly  to  the  Unit  Commander  with  a  copy  to  the  intervening 
higher  headquarters,  A  repeat  visit  v/ould  be  conducted  within 
30  days  to  see  if  the  unit  had  taken  action  to  correct  the 
deficiencies.  Readiness  improved  significantly 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Low  MOS  qualification  was  a  problem,  v'ie  had  no  problem 
getting  people  but  we  had  a  problem  getting  people  trained. 

We  had  a  real  problem  in  our  Chemical  Detachments.  Ue  had  a 
lot  of  Chemical  Detachments  and  no  company  or  battalion 
headquarters  for  them.  We  borrowed  spaces  from  other  units  and 
created  a  "phantom"  headquarters  that  formed  a  Chemical  Action 
Team  that  visited  every  Chemical  Detachment  and  helped  them 
raise  their  unit  readiness  in  about  three  months. 

CAPSTONE  RELATIONSHIPS 

You  don't  have  a  CAPSTONE  relationship  if  you  don't  reach 

out  and  make  sure  one  exists.  By  the  time  I  v;as  ARCOM  Commander 

I  knew  a  lot  of  the  Active  Component  leaders.  Soma  of  my  early 

contemooraries  were  now  two,  three,  and  four  star  generals  and 
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it  was  not  very  difficult  for  me  to  talk  to  them  and  get  things 
done.  I  think  it's  tine  to  realign  CAPSTONE  responsibilities 
geographically,  dividing  the  responsibilities  among  the  three 
CONUSA  based  Corps  and  doing  av/ay  v/ith  the  COliUSAs .  If  you  say 
the  Corps  can't  handle  it,  give  then  a  Deputy  Corps  Coanander 
for  Readiness.  CAPSTONE  should  not  be  abandoned,  it  should  be 
reinforced . 


The  Readiness  Blitzes  directed  our  efforts  to  improve 
training  rnanagarnsnt .  We  reviewed  the  allocation  of  resources 
to  the  CJ3AR  schools  and  increased  their  effectiveness.  Ey 
experience  serving  in  USAR  schools  reinforced  ny  desire  to  use 
then  more  extensively  in  improving  the  readiness  of  the  ARCOE 
units.  We  developed  additional  "affiliation"  programs  especially 
with  our  Military  Police  units.  Active  Component  military  Police 
units  can  always  use  more  soldiers.  Once  you  establish  a  good 
affiliation  program  with  a  nearby  active  component  unit  it  pays 
big  dividends.  You  begin  to  help  each  other.  At  times  the  active 
component  unit  v;as  sending  soldiers  to  our  ARCOM  to  get  training 
they  couldn't  get  otherwise. 


JUNIOR  OFFICER  LEADERSHIP 

Junior  officer  leadership  training  is  key.  Working  closely 
v;ith  the  Readiness  Group  V7e  developed  a  Company  Commander's 
Course  that  ^^70uld  later  serve  as  a  model  for  all  of  1st  Army. 

A  great  deal  of  v/hat  xve  did  is  now  part  of  CAS3.  It  was  a  forty 
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sight  hour  course  that  ran  three  weekends  in  a  to\! .  The  first 
time  we  did  it  I  sat  through  the  entire  si::  days  of  the  course. 
\le  changed  some  things  the  second  time  we  ran  the  course.  It 
now  provided  a  strong  technical  background  for  our  young  company 
grade  officers  so  they  ii^ouldn't  be  "snosi/ed"  by  the  supply- 
sergeant  or  personnel  sergeant.  You  want  to  instill  in  your 
company  grade  officers  the  desire  to  be  a  company  commander. 

If  you  don't  want  to  be  a  company  coraraanoer  I  don't  v;3nt  you 
in  the  ARCOM.  Tracking  tne  talent  of  junior  leaders  consists 
of  watching  the  young  company  commander.  Is  he /she  doing  v/hat's 
right  for  the  unit,  the  soldiers,  and  the  mission  or  is  he/she 
just  interested  in  "playing  games".  Guys  that  scare  me  are  the 
"super  macho"  type,  whether  they  have  competent  units  or  not, 
who  are  in  there  for  devious  kicks  or  whatever.  Good  commanders 
approach  their  commands  v/ith  care  and  compassion  but  not 
coddling . 

SENIOR  LEADERSHIP 

My  ARCOIi  command  experience  confirmed  almost  everything 

I  had  previously  learned  about  leadership  in  addition  to  teachin 

me  a  fev/  new  things.  I  learned  some  new  nuances  about  race 

relations.  I  learned  that  at  times  humor  could  be  used  in  a 

positive  way  in  dealing  with  some  very  difficult  and  strained 

circumstances.  I  remember  one  specific  instance  where  I  visited 

a  unit  that  had  some  race  relations  problems.  The  unit  v;as  all 

assembled  waiting  for  me  to  give  my  "brotherhood  of  man, 

fatherhood  of  God"  speech.  My  Sergeant  Major,  an  Italian,  took 
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the  stage  to  introduce  me.  As  he  looked  out  over  the  unit  the 
blacks  were  all  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  \7hites  on  the 
other.  He  began  addressing  the  group,  speaking  in  a  deliberate 
Italian  accent,  saying,  "hey,  what  do  I  have  out  here... all 
the  black  guys  on  one  side  and  all  the  whites  on  another ...  and 
in  the  front  two  rows  I  have  all  the  "dagos" ...  first ,  we're 
going  to  integrate  this  unit. .  .O'Brien  come  dov;n  here  in  front 
and  sit  with  Paunchnalli . . .Paunchnelli  now  you  go  back  there 
and  sit  next  to  Amos".  Everyone  was  looking  at  him  and  he 
continued  to  speak.  "Come  on  now...I'm  the  Sergeant  :iajor  of 
this  APCOn  and  I  want  everyone  to  move... Mow  get  moving". 
Soldiers  began  to  get  up  and  move  around.  After  he  had  everyone 
change  seats  he  continued.  "OK  now  this  looks  like  an  integrate 
unit... but  it  ain't  integrated  yet  because  you  don't  care  for 
each  other... OK  I  v;ant  you  to  shake  hands  now... just  shake  hand 
now  no  kissing  on  the  lips".  With  that  everyone  starting 
laughing.  The  Sergeant  Major  quieted  then  down  and  nov;  very 
solemnly  continued  without  the  added  Italian  accent.  "Mow  you 
look  and  sound  like  an  integrated  unit  but  you're  not... and 
I  don't  knov/  if  you  ever  V7ill  be... but  I  want  you  to  understand 
one  thing... the  guy  next  to  you... he  could  find  himself  in  a 
position  of  relying  upon  you  for  his  life. ..and  you  upon  him." 
And  he  went  on  talking  about  teamwork.  Humor  isn't  always  the 
answer  but  in  this  case  the  Sergeant  Major  story  went  around 
the  ARCOM  and  V7as  repeated  often,  signifying  the  importance 
of  teamwork  in  a  military  organization. 

If  I  were  to  address  a  group  of  newly  selected  ARCOii 
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Coir.inanders ,  I  would  tell  them  that  their  job  is  to  be  a  servant 
of  our  country  and  a  facilitator  of  victory.  ARCO.-i  Coranancers 
don't  gat  to  the  top  because  they're  gorgeous,  they  get  there 
because  senior  leaders  think  they  have  the  "stuff"  to  get  the 
job  done.  Don't  disappoint  those  v^ho  have  faith  in  you.  Don't 
forget  the  mission,  just  make  sure  you're  the  leader  and  get 
the  job  done.  You'll  fall  apart  if  you  think  you're  "hot  stuff" 
and  the  v;orld  revolves  around  you.  You  need  to  revolve  around 
the  mission  of  your  command. 

ACTIVE  COiiPOiiSNT  (AC)  ASSIGJiSD  TO  RESERVE  UNITS 
I  think  we  need  more  AC  soldiers  assigned  to  RC  units. 

It  shocks  me  that  v;e  have  AC  generals  v/ho  don't  have  the  foggiest 
idea  what  a  "paid  drill"  is  all  about  or  what  an  SSAA  is,  or 
V7hat  a  UTA  is.  Our  AC  leaders  can't  wait  until  mobilization 
to  learn  what  the  USAR  is  all  about  and  how  it  functions.  They 
don't  have  the  time  then.  I  would  like  to  see  assignment  to 
the  RC  one  of  the  requirements  for  promotion  like  joint  service. 

RC  CAREER  IMPACT  ON  CIVILIAN  CAREER 

My  RC  military  career  impacted  adversely  on  my  civilian 

career.  At  Dun  and  Bradstreet  one  of  the  reasons  I  didn't  get 

selected  as  Chairman  of  the  parent  company  was  that  I  was  too 

involved  in  the  military.  Your  civilian  bosses  are  proud  that 

you  are  serving  in  the  Reserve  but  they  are  wondering  v/hy  you 

are  so  involved  in  the  military.  I  remember  staying  late  at 

the  office  one  night  to  wrap  up  some  reserve  paperwork  before 
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going  out  of  town  on  civilian  business.  The  phone  rang  and  it 
was  the  General  Counsel  of  tne  company.  He  said  he  had  tried 
to  get  me  at  home  and  was  told  I  v/as  still  at  the  office.  He 
asked  me  why  I  was  still  in  the  office  and  I  told  him  I  v/as 
working  on  my  Army  "stuff".  I  knew  he  immediately  started 
wondering  about  the  amount  of  time  I  was  spending  on  military 
"stuff"?  Had  I  started  about  one  in  the  afternoon?  The  minute 
I  said  it  I  knew  I  had  said  the  wrong  thing. 

In  the  investment  banking  business,  my  military  career 
enhanced  my  business,  especially  when  dealing  with  Europeans. 
They  were  happy  to  be  involved  v/ith  people  who  were  actively 
associated  with  the  military. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  vJAR  COLLEGE  FOR  RESERVISTS 

Contrary  to  what  some  of  my  former  associates  have  stated 
I  think  the  War  Collage  experience  is  very  important  for  the 
Reservist.  It  provides  insight  into  the  innerworkings  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  It  standardizes  your  view  of  the  Army 
and  the  geopolitical  position  of  our  country  and  it  also  brings 
you  in  line  with  all  the  AC  "jargon". 

CONCLUSION 

This  paper  represents  the  first  initial  effort  by  the 

U.S.  Army  v7ar  College  to  "pick  the  brain"  of  a  former  U.S.  Army 

Reserve  senior  commander  and  leader.  It  appears  that  the 

information  put  forth  would  be  enlightening  not  only  for  other 

senior  USAR  leaders  but  for  AC  leaders  also,  especially  for 
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those  in  leadership  positions  that  have  an  impact  on  the  future 
of  the  RC.  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  helped  to 
validate  the  Army's  Total  Force  Policy.  The  United  States  Army 
Reserve  contributes  significantly  to  the  Army's  Total  Force 
providing  the  backbone  of  the  Total  Army's  ability  to  go  to 
war  and  sustain  operations.  During  peacetime  the  Army  Reserve 
allov/s  our  country  to  maintain  a  viable  deterrent  force  at  a 
much  reduced  cost  to  a  fully  manned  Active  Army. 

The  readiness  of  the  Army  Reserve  has  increased 
significantly  since  the  Total  Force  Concept  was  developed 
twenty  years  ago.  Historically,  the  Army  Reserve  has  had  the 
lowest  readiness  rate  of  all  Reserve  Components.  This  was  one 
of  the  primary  reasons  leading  Congress  to  direct  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Army  Reserve  Command  (USARC), 
Perhaps  inherent  in  this  decision  lies  the  accusation  that  the 
Active  Component  does  not  fully  understand  the  nuances  of  the 
Reserve  Component  in  a  way  that  leads  to  programs  and  decisions 
that  result  in  improved  readiness  throughout  the  Array  Reserve. 


RECCMF.SHDATIOH 

Recommend  that  the  Army  War  College  include  in  their  Oral 
History  and  Division  Command  Lessons  Learned  Program  an 
opportunity  for  both  AC  students  and/or  RC  students  to  interview 
selected  current  and  former  senior  RC  leaders.  The  information 
gathered  should  be  compiled  into  a  publication  similar  to  the 
AC  Division  Command  Lessons  Learned  publication  and  circulated 

.  Hr.  Lee  Harford,  Historraii, 


among  current  AC  and  RC  leaders 
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United  States  Army  Reserve  Command,  has  informed  the  r.’ar  College 
that  ha  will  support  Oral  History  Projects  related  to  the  Army 
Reserve.  His  support  v;ould  include  transcriptions  and  probable 
travel  funds. 

Coming  to  the  VJar  College  from  the  Hast  Coast,  I  further 
recommend  that  Major  General  Kent  H.  Hillhouse,  Commander,  91 st 
Division,  Ft  Baker,  California  be  put  at  the  top  of  the  list 
of  currant  "two  star"  commanders  to  be  intarviev/ed .  liG  Hillhouse 
is  a  Distinguished  ROTC  Graduate  and  a  hignly  decorated  Vietnam 
veteran,  whose  command  tenure  is  about  to  expire.  Ke  is  a  member 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army's  Army  Reserve  Policy  Committee. 

He  also  currently  serves  as  Chairman  of  a  Special  Committee 
reporting  to  the  Chief,  Army  Reserve,  v;hose  objective  is  to 
explore  and  recommend  to  the  Chief  future  missions  for  the  United 
States  Ar.my  Reserve.  IIG  Hillhouse  ;  committee  recommendations 
provided  the  nucleus  of  the  recently  published  Chief,  Army 
Reserve  h'hite  Paper  entitled  "The  Chief,  Army  Reserve's  Vision" 
dated  29  January  1993. 
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